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On returning to his estate in Normandy, De
Tocqueville asked his steward what was thought of the
Revolution. The man, who was himself half a pensant,
replied that when the peasantry learnt that Louis
Philippe had been given his discharge they said that it
was well and that he deserved it ; but afterwards,
learning of the disorders in Paris, of the new taxes, of
the possibility of a general war, seeing that commerce
was at a standstill, that money was hiding itself, and
especially when they heard that the principle of
property was attacked, they experienced a revulsion of
feeling. In this report of De Tocqueville's steward
we have the chief explanation of the downfall of the
Second Republic. The country was not prepared for
the Republic and was thoroughly alarmed at the
prospect of Socialism. No nation fortunate enough to
possess a large landed proprietary will readily accept a
government which spreads a feeling of insecurity about
land. Accordingly, when the Constituent Assembly
met in Paris on May 4, and it was the first Assembly in
Europe to be elected upon a system of direct universal
suffrage, it was found to be a body of a thoroughly
conservative complexion. De Tocqueville remarks
that no French legislature had ever contained so many
nobles, clergy, or large proprietors. Some four hundred
out of a total of eight hundred and forty members were
monarchists, and no fact was of greater significance
than that Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin, who were
regarded as the chieftains of the Socialist and Radical
doctrine, were returned at the bottom of the Parisian
list.

The Assembly, having no other option, was prepared
to accept the Republic, but it was very clearly deter-
mined that it would have nothing to do with Socialism.